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Stoic Determinism and Alexander of Aphrodisias De Fato (i-xtv) 
by A. A: Long (London) 


In his recent article, ‘Aristotélisme et Stoicisme dans le De Fato 
d’Alexandre d’Aphrodisias’ (Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 
50 [1968] 73—100), Professor Verbeke draws attention to the Aristo- 
telian commentator’s syncretism: Alexander’s avowed intention is 
both to present Aristotle’s views on siuappévn and TO êp’ uïv (164, 
13) and also to argue against ‘those whose views differ from Ari- 
stotle’s’ (165, 3f.)1. In fact, as Verbeke shows, Alexander’s positive 
statements and his manner of criticism are closer in language and 
sometimes in thought to the views of his apparent opponents, the 
Stoics, than to the text of Aristotle. Oddly enough, Alexander never 
refers to the Stoics by name in this work, though he twice mentions 
Epicurus?. But there can be little doubt that by “those who say that 
all things kað’ siyappévny yiveobou’ Alexander means primarily the 
Stoics. Some of the quotations or summaries which he records can 
be checked against sources such as Cicero, Plutarch and Nemesius 
who make specific references to Stoics®?. Yet a serious difficulty 
remains. Alexander is nothing if not thorough in his statement of an 
argument or refutation. His criticism of the determinists is repe- 
titious ad nauseam. Yet far from giving careful consideration to 
what his opponents meant, or may have meant, Alexander often 
leaps to conclusions which involve such gross misrepresentation 
that Chrysippus, for one, could scarcely have accepted some of his 


1 References to Alex. De fato are by page and line to the edition of Bruns (Suppi. 
Arist., vol. II, pars 2, Berlin 1892). 

2 203, 11; 211, 7. In De mixtione on the other hand Alexander nepeatedty. refers to 
Chrysippus by name.. 

3 For an exemplary set of correspondences cf. Alex. 177, 10—178,7 and Cicero, 
De fato, 13—14, Plutarch, De Stoic. rep. 46; Alex. 181, 15—182, 20 and Neme- 
sius De nat. hom. 35 p. 744M (SVF II 991). At the same time it is probable that 
Alexander saw himself as making a general attack on determinism. The Stoics 
were his obvious contemporary opponents, but Aristotle prefaces his discus- 
sion of tUyn with a consideration and rejection of the thesis that there is an 
aitov @piopevov for everything, perhaps with Leucippus and Democritus in 
mind (so Simplicius In phys. 330. 14), Phys. II 196aff. And his citation of 
TUXN as GnAos airia (Phys. II 196b5ff.) shows that this conception has a 
lineage which predates the Stoics. 
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allegations as even relevant to Stoic theory‘. Since Professor Ver- 
beke hardly fulfils his promise (p. 77) to consider the accuracy of 
Alexander’s presentation of Stoic determinism, it seems important 
to sct the record straight in this respect. Thanks to his valuable 
paper I may dispense with general statements and proceed at once 
to the details of Alexander's criticism. In discussing these I hope to 
throw light on some aspects of Stoic determinism. 


I 


After giving his own (supposedly Aristotelian) statement of 
eiuappévn as an ‘efficient cause’ equivalent to ọúcişs and productive 
of certain results ‘for the most part’, Alexander turns to consider 
‘those who say that all things happen é€ åváykns te kai kað’ eipap- 
yevrnv (171, 26f.). It seems certain that the Stoics made this claim 
and in these words, but it is equally probable that for them é€ 
&véyKns and kað’ eiuaouevny did not constitute a mere pleonasm®. For 
our understanding of Stoicism it is often necessary to make use of 
the more modern distinction between first and second order lan- 
guage, or the contrast, recognized in antiquity, between divine and 
human standards of judgment®. From the cosmic perspective 
destiny and necessity are alternative names for immanent logos, the 
rational cohesive principle which connects all things in an ordered 
sequence’. But from the human viewpoint, by which physical ob- 
jects are seen as discrete individuals, a distinction is drawn bet- 
ween the antecedent causes provided by the external environment 
and the internal cause or specific nature of a thing’. According to 


4 A. Gercke, ‘Chrysippea’, Jahrb. für Klass. Phil. suppl. 14 (Leipzig 1885), p. 694, 
warns against taking Alexander's De fato as a wholly reliable source for Chrysip- 
pus’ views. Von Arnim did notheed this warning, SVF I p. XVII. 

5 Diogenianus ap. Eusebium, Praep. evang. VI p. 261c (SVF II 925) cites the 
co-ordinated expression from Chrysippus’ first book trepl sipappévns. For Dio- 
genianus, who was probably contemporary with Alexander, cf. Gercke of. cit. 
691 ff. 

6 As I have tried to show in ‘The Stoic Concept of Evil’, Philosophical Quarterly 18 
(1968), 332—4; 339, and a chapter on Stoic freedom and determinism in a 
forthcoming symposium Problems in Stoicism, to be published by the Athlone 
Press, University of London (1970). Cf. Heraclitus fr. 102; Cleanthes SVF I 
537, 14—15. | 

? Cf. Plut. De Stoic. rep. 1056C; 1049F—1050D. 

8 Specifically Stoic evidence on this difference between causes is chiefly to be 
found in Plutarch, De Stoic. rep. 47 (SVF II 994, 997) and Cicero De fato 39—44 
(SVF II 974). It has been much discussed, see O. Rieth, Grundbegriffe der 
stoischen Ethik (Berlin 1933) pp. 187—155; Pohlenz, Grundfragen der stoischen 
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Chrysippus (ap. Cic. De Fato 42) fate, but not necessity, is the 
principle which operates in the external, antecedent causes. And a 
distinction between destiny and necessity is recognised by Alexander 
himself in an account of the Stoic theory of the possible (177, 2ff.)°. 
Generally, however, Alexander treats destiny and necessity as 
synonymous terms; and though at a late stage he alludes to the 
Stoics’ fundamental distinction between types of causes, he declines 
to expound it on the grounds that his general account does not 
require such details!°. This omission leads to serious distortions of 
Stoic theory which are the more significant if, as I will subse- 
quently argue, their distinction between causes corresponds in 
some way to that between fate and necessity. For the moment it is 
enough to note that Alexander’s only attempt to show what the 
Stoics (or other determinists) meant by destiny and necessity is his 
opening remark, that determinists regard destiny as an insur- 
mountable and inevitable cause (166, 1—3). The erroneous im- 
pression is thereby given to the reader that ‘those who declare that 
all things happen €€ &vcryxns Te Kal kað’ siuapyevnv’ understand these 
terms in the way just specified by Alexander, but fail to recognise that 
destiny (= nature) only determines things ‘for the most part’. 
Without more ado Alexander launches into a rhetorical objec- 
tion: ‘only men conscious of no rectitude in themselves’ so argue 
‘who transfer to destiny the cause of the xaxa& surrounding them’ 
(171, 27ff.). If this objection is directed against the Stoics it mis- 
carries completely. In Stoic theory the environment of a man is 
certainly attributed to siuapuévn, but Stoics never termed external 


Philosophie (Göttingen 1940) pp. 105—108; M. Reesor, ‘Fate and Possibility in 
Early Stoic Philosophy’, Phoenix 19 (1965) 288—297; A. A. Long, Ph. Q.18 
(1968) 340. See further p. 261. 


® Aetius Plac. I 29,7 (SVF II 966), after giving the correct Stoic definition of 
TUXN, observes that according to them and Anaxagoras (sic) some things hap- 
pen Kat’ avayxny, others kað’ sipapuévnv, and yet others according to trpoaipeois, 
TÚXN, OF TO aUTONaTOV. This garbled version of Stoic and Peripatetic ideas, 
though worthless in itself, may reflect the same distinction. 

10 192, 18—21. Alexander has been giving an account of Stoic causal theory, 
clearly based upon a source which dealt with the unity of the cosmos and the 
inter-dependence of all events. Within this cosmic perspective he suddenly 
Says: OUT}vos yap aiticv KaTaAgyouoly, Ta pev TIPOKATAPKTIKG, TÈ SÈ oUVaitia, TX 
Se EKTIKA, TA 5E OUvEKTIKA, TX SE GAAO T1 (loc. cit.). Similar lists occur elsewhere, 
eg. Sextus Hyp. Pyrrh. III 15f.; Clement Strom. VIII 9 (SVF II 351); Galen 
Defin. med. 154—60 (SVF II 354). But Alexander is peculiar in citing é&tTiKé& 
(for autoteAT ?). On the terms and their meaning see Rieth, Grundbegriffe, 
pp. 1837—55. 
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circumstances Kak when speaking strictly. On the contrary, they 
were at pains to show that the only reference of Kaxla/xaxdv is 
internal, ‘a corrupt state of mind’. From one perspective the en- 
vironment is &&iapopov, whatever the situation; or, from the 
teleological viewpoint, all that happens may be regarded as serving 
some higher purpose. Stoicism insists on adaptation to and acceptance 
of the environment, not criticism of it. Alexander’s next objection (172, 
3ff.) that TÒ p’ Hiv is removed by acceptance of universal deter- 
minism may be better considered in the context of his later, de- 
tailed discussion of the point (see p. 260). For the topic which he 
now proceeds to discuss at length is chance and spontaneity. 


II 


The ‘almost universal belief of philosophers and ordinary men’ 
holds that certain events occur avTopatws Kai dird TUyns. Such a 
belief, Alexander claims, is removed by tous èE &vá&ykns travto 
yiveoOor Aéyovtas (172, 4—12), at least if chance and spontaneity 
are to be accorded their normal meaning. (The argument from 
ordinary usage of terms, as we shall see, is one of Alexander’s chief — 
weapons.) He proceeds to give an account based loosely on Aristotle 
Physics II 4—6: events are ascribed to chance (or spontaneity) & 
aitis GAAov T1Ivdv TroiInTiKais tponyoupévais ETtryiveta “which are 
consequent upon antecedent causes directed primarily at the pro- 
duction of other results’ (172, 18f.). An unexpected event, which 
is not the result for the sake of which the antecedent occurred (oŭ 
yapiv éyéveto), is said to have occurred dro tuyns, being in itself 
‘uncaused’, kaTt& oupBeBnKos ©’ EoynKOoS aiTiov TO yevópevov ETT’ GA- 
Aou yevéoet Tivds (ibid. 19—23)". ‘If a man finds treasure when dig- 
ging for some other purpose men say he discovered the treasure 
aro tuyns’ (25—27). After further examples Alexander concludes 
that it is sufficient for his purpose to illustrate the normal usage of 
terms (173, 12—13). He then makes a gross petitio principit. “Since 
(or ‘if’) there are events which occur by chance and spontaneously 
such that they do not occur in accordance with a predisposing 
cause..... how could any of the preceding remarks be maintained 
which claim that all things exist and come into being by means of 
certain causes previously laid down and predisposing, on the grounds 


11 For Alexander’s admission of movements which have no cause, a claim vigorously 
denied by the Stoics (Cic. De fato 20), cf. De anima libri mantissa pp. 169—72 
(Bruns); Verbeke op. cit. pp. 8—4 n. 34. 
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that every event has some antecedent cause such that if the latter 
exists or occurs, then necessarily the former also exists or occurs’??? 
This argument turns on the ambiguity of tponyoupevos. Alexander 
uses it to denote an antecedent cause which produces an intended 
effect: for him a chance event is one which follows accidentally from 
but is not intended by a previous purposive act: so for Aristotle, 
chance is an aftia karà oupPEeBnKds év Tois KaTa TrpOaipEeoIV veká TOU 
(Phys. II 197a 5—6). But for the Stoics mponyoúpevar aitia, for 
which their technical term was trpoxatapktixai, meant only proxi- 
mate antecedent causes which carried no implication of veká tou®. 

If a man discovers gold when digging for truffles the discovery of 
gold is certainly independent of his purpose. But his digging may 
still be regarded as the efficient cause of his finding gold, unless we 
insist on a rigid identification of efficient with final causes. That 
discovery could be expressed as a perfectly natural consequence of 
his action since gold is discovered, inter alia, by digging. Alexander 
subsequently gives this point away when he notes (174, 17ff.) that 
digging was the necessary condition of the gold’s being discovered. 
But his account of tUyn presupposes the Aristotelian conception of 
aitiov answering the question Sic ti, rather than the Stoic concep- 
tion of 31’ 614. This radically affects his attempts to refute the (Stoic) 
view of TUyn as aitia &SnAos &vOpetrives Aoyiou& (174, 2). According 
to Alexander this definition is a recourse to esoteric language, and he 
attacks it from the standpoint of popular usage, Ti yàp GAAo tro1ov- 
ow... <> TUyNS TI onuaivópevov {iov ciodyouoiv Te Kai vouSeToU- 


12 S6ytoov St THv aro TÚXNS TE Kal AUTOPATwWS yIVOPEVaYV TOWT, ds UN yiverOat 

karà Trponyoupevny aitiav... mas av omGorto Ti TvV mTpoeipnuévæov Kab’ ots 

TAVTA Troonynoapévois tioly aitiois Kal mponyoupévois ÈE å&váykns éoT1 Te TH 

Svta Kal Tà yıvópeva yivetal ExxoTOU TOV yiıivopévwv AITIOV T1 TPOKATAPEBA NHE- 

vov Zyovtos, oŬ Svtos Å yeyovdétos åváykn Kal adTO F eivai Ñ yevéoat. 

For tpokatapktikxos cf. von Arnim’s index. The only reference to trponyoupevat 

aitia: which he cites is Alexander ad loc..Cf. also Galen SVF II 354. 

14 Cf. Clement Strom. VIII p. 930 (SVF II 347), where a distinction is drawn bet- 
ween ‘that on account of which’ (Sr 6) and ‘that which brings something about’ 
(trointixov). In the fullest sense a cause for the Stoics is both 87 6 and trointi- 
Kov; both a necessary condition and efficient (sufficient). Thus, in the example 
of discovering gold when digging for truffles, the Aristotelian analysis proceeds 
by asking ‘why was gold discovered’; to which the answer is ‘because the agent 
dug in that place with the invention of finding truffles’. The Stoic analysis sets 
out the antecedent conditions and their last term. On this explanation the 
cause of discovering gold would be not the intention of finding truffles (some- 
thing 31’ 6 but not trointik6v) but the act of digging antecedent to the disco- 
very; this is both trointixov and 81’ 6 


(5 
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cw: ‘When people say that something happened (dd tWyngs or) 
auTouatos they don’t mean “due to some obscure cause” but that 
it happened c&vaities’!®. To this the obvious Stoic rejoinder is ‘Yes, 
and what docs cdvaities mean? You can’t end the discussion in this 
simplistic way. In our view &mò tUyns is to be analysed as “owing 
to some as yet undiscovered cause”. In order to refute this you have 
to combat our claim that there is no such thing as an uncaused 
event’. When the Stoics denied any real contingency in the world, by 
defining tUyn as &SnAos aitia, they clearly did not mean to apply 
this definition, as Alexander suggests, to statements such as ‘when 
digging he discovered gold by chance’ (174, 14—20). For such a — 
statement presents nothing ‘obscure’ to their causal theory, con- 
cerned as it is with an unintended result. The Stoic view is that all 
events, whether intended or not, are the necessary result of ante- 
cedent causes, though the connexion of cause to effect is sometimes 
obscure to human, but not divine, reason!®. Alexander’s skirmishing 
hardly pricks the surface. He needs to attack the view that every 
event has and must have a particular antecedent cause’, but his 
reliance on Aristotelian teleology and popular usage of tTuyn leads 
him to the bald assertion that the existence of Tuyn is incompatible 
with the postulation of a causal nexus. Instead of trying to prove 
that some events fall outside the necessary connexion of cause and 
effect, he uses the irrelevant argument that some events fall out- 
side the results intended by their agents. 

In chapter IX Alexander begins to consider the consequences 
which determinism entails for contingency (TO évSeyouevov). He ar- 
gues that the proposition ‘all events occur ¿£ &va&yxns’ destroys TÒ 
evdeyouevov, if this is to be given its proper sense, viz. that events 
are said to happen évdexouéveos where ‘the possibility of their not 
happening’ is admitted (175, 2—5). Since Alexander is using ‘pos- 
sible’ or ‘contingent’ to mean ‘not causally determined’ his argu- 
ment turns on the denial that all events require antecedent causes. 
By ‘necessity’ here we are to understand, he says, ‘natural events 


15 174, 5—7. Aristotle does not commit himself to this strong assertion. Nor 
again, does he claim, with Alexander, that if an event occurs a&1ro TUy7s it does 
not occur è &véyx«ns. As Ross observes (Aristotle Physics 196b 13 ff.) ‘Aristotle 
is not claiming that chance events are a breach of ‘necessity. They too are 
necessitated by the totality of their conditions’. 

16 Cf. Simplicius In Phys. (CAG 9) 333, 1 (SVF II 965); Theodoretus SVF II 971. 

17 As Carneades did with his introduction of causae fortuitae or causae fortuito ante- 
gressae, Cic. De fato 19; 28. later in the De fato XXII-XXV Alex. does make 
a lengthy criticism of the causal nexus. 
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produced by certain causes, the contradictories of which could not 
be produced’ (Agyoo Sè TO &varyKaiov..... Trl THV QUGEL YIVOHEVOOV 
UTS Tivov, Ov Ta d&vtikeipeva &Suvatov Cav ein yiveoBar, 5—7). : 

Alexander’s first move again is to attack the view that all events 
are the consequences of mponyoúpevar aitriai. (This time he is using 
the expression in a Stoic sense; that is to say, he is not here denying 
that unintended results have trponyoupevor aitriai but that in a 
much wider class of events the consequence is not necessitated by 
its antecedent.) ‘Is it not absurd and contrary to all evidence that, 
for instance, a man cannot turn his head independently of 1ponyou- 
yéevais Tiolv aitiais’ (175, 7—13)? In fact, he argues, we should ad- 
mit that certain things, e.g. fire or snow, cannot receive their 
contraries and survive; but water can be hot or cold; and a man who 
is speaking can cease to speak. The point of this argument is to de- 
monstrate that innumerable things contain an ‘internal capacity 
to receive opposites’ (Súvapív Tiva évuTTapyouoay Tdv évavTioov 
SektTiknv). From this Alexander concludes that if necessity is opera- 
tive in things incapable of change into an opposite state, contin- 
gency must characterize the state of things capable of receiving 
contraries (175, 24—27). 

Now if Alexander had meant by ‘contingency’ that there are states 
of affairs such that we do not know of them (or cannot predict) 
whether # or not-p will be true, his argument would be valid. But 
Alexander is using ‘contingency’ in the stronger sense ‘not causally 
determined’ and his argument becomes a etztz018. It does not follow 
that, because a man has the capacity to sit or stand, his sitting or 
standing at any particular time is not determined — unless ‘capa- 
city to sit or stand’ means that either event is compatible with all 
preceding events or causes. And this is the very question at issue. 
For the Stoics seem to have agreed with Alexander that in one of its 
senses possibility refers to an internal capacity in things to receive 
contrary properties; thus a child has the capacity of becoming a 
good or bad man!*. But they also held, and nothing in Alexander’s 


18 Cf. 176, 4—6: GAAG uv Ta OUTWS GvTa Ev TIOL (Sc. TÀ EVBEXOPEVS yeyovdTa) où 
Sv aitias tivas tpoKataPeBAnuévas ÈE à&váykns sis tauTa ayovoas totiv èv 
auUTOIS. 

19 The Stoic position is clearly illustrated by their theory of moral corruption 
(Siaotpogpn): the sources of this are external (cf. SVF III 229—36) influences 
which prevent the internal logos from becoming orthos. Pari passu, by training 
and the right environment the Jogos has the capacity to become orthos. In itself, 
before maturity, it is morally neutral. Its development is co-determined by an- 
tecedent causes and its own nature, cf. Aulus Gellius VII 2 (SVF II 1000) and my 
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argument comes to grips with this crux, that the capacity to receive 
contraries does not entail a capacity to manifest them independently 
of certain antecedent causes®°, The Stoics would claim that my tur- 
ning my head now is a predetermined act which rules out the pos- 
sibility of my not turning it. But this is a claim about the deter- 
mination of particular acts, not about the subject’s inherent capa- 
city, given different external circumstances, to act in a different way 
on a different occasion. Alexander has identified the capacity to 
receive contraries with the unqualified possibility of something 
turning out differently from the event (176, 1—2)"4. He has not 
shown that a man’s capacity to sit or stand entails that his actual 
sitting or standing is an event which might possibly not have hap- 
pened. a 

In the first part of chapter X Alexander presents and criticises a 
theory that destiny and possibility are not incompatible. The 
Stoics are almost certainly the authors of this theory, but as it 
stands the argument raises a severe problem of text and interpre- 
tation. | 

The main claim is stated in the first sentence: ‘the occurrence of | 
all things according to destiny does not exclude the possible and con- 
tingent since it is possible for that to occur which is prevented by 
nothing from occurring, even if it will not occur’ (un &vaipsiobat 
TTAVTOOV YIVONEVOOV Kad’ siyappévny TO SuvaTov TE Kal EvdSeyouEevov T 
Suvatov pev elvari yeveodar ToUTo Ô Úm’ oudevos kwAúerar yeveodat, 
K&V UT) yevntot, 176, 14—16). The interesting point in this state- 
ment 1s the clause ‘which is prevented by nothing from occurring’. 
In another Stoic definition of ‘the possible’, recorded by Diogenes 
Laertius and Boethius, we find a somewhat different formulation: 
‘the possible is that which is capable of being true, if external things 
do not prevent it from being true’**. Here ‘the possible’ is treated as 
a type of proposition which is not incompatible with external things. 
In Alexander’s passage ‘the possible’ is explained in terms of events 


discussion in Problems in Stoicism (London 1970) ch. VIII. For the relation of 
possibility to principal causes or internal nature, cf.:Cicero De fato 13, with dis- 
cussion by M. Reesor Phoenix 19 (1965) 289. 


20 Cf. Cicero De fato 42ff. on the necessity of antecedent causes to actualise the ca- 
pacity (principal cause) of the thing affected, e. g. the volubtlitas of a drum. 

21 TÒ 5é Evdeyopevaos yeyouos ëv Tivi kal pr yeyovevar Ev auTe ofov Te Tv. 

22 Diog. Laert. VII 75; Boethius, In De int. II, pp. 234—5, cf. Cicero De fato 12—20. 
See in general W. and M. Kneale, The Development of Logic (Oxford 1962) pp. 
122—6, and Benson Mates, Stoic Logic (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1955) pp. 
36—A41. 
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which find no impediment to their occurrence. In order to grasp the 
significance of this way of analysing possibility we need to pursue 
the rest of the argument which concerns itself with the grounds that 
permit saying that something is excluded from happening. 

The next sentence, which is bracketed by Bruns to indicate that 
it is Stoic argument, not Alexander’s comment, reads T&v 5 kað’ 
eiuappévny yivopévæv ov KekwATobal Ta K&vTikeipeva yeveoOar. I suggest 
this should be translated, ‘But. (2), the contradictories of events 
which occur according to destiny have not been excluded from hap- 
pening’. (The Stoics used the term c&vtixeipevov to denote two pro- 
positions or classes of events which are so related that the truth or 
occurrence of the one excludes and is excluded by the truth or occur- 
rence of the other: e. g. ‘it is day’ excludes and is excluded by ‘it 
is not day’. Since d&vtixeiyevov has this double function, it seems best 
to translate it by ‘contradictory’ even where it refers to events: a 
‘contradictory’ event will mean any event not-a described by a pro- 
position which asserts the contradictory of a.) 

In order to. make adequate sense of this assertion and what fol- 
lows I believe it is necessary to insert the following sentence 
before (2) as the first bracketed item: Tà pév yàp c&vtixeipeva Tois 
Ylvopévois TravTds KaoAveoGar Ud tiveoov yeveoGar. ‘For, (1) the 
contradictories of events which occur ave wholly excluded by cer- 
tain things from occurring’**. This proposition is essential to the ar- 
gument. For every event that takes place, a corrresponding set of 
contradictory events (not-a) does not take place; not-a is prevented 
from taking place by the very same causes which bring about a (cf. 
Alex. Quaest. p. 9, 1—3). The rest of the argument now runs as fol- 
lows: ‘therefore the contradictory events which do not take place 
are nevertheless possible; for they have not been prevented from 
taking place, by our total ignorance of certain things, namely the 


23 The inserted sentence would then follow TH Suvatov [ëv] (secludere malim) 
eivai yevéoðar ToŬTO 6 ÚT’ ovSevds KoAUETaI ‘yevéo@an, KÄV UT) yevnran. Venetus 
Marcianus 258, which I have examined, writes a colon after yévntai; 5é is ad- 
ded by the same hand above the v of t&v and the k of xa0(&). It is not im- 
possible that Alexander has stated the argument carelessly, but the notorious 
corruptions in our text of Alexander's scripta minora support the possibility of 
a lacuna; cf. for a different interpretation Bruns, Rhein. Mus. XLIV, 617. At 
Quaest. I 41 Alexander begins by stating the Stoic thesis: ‘What is prevented 
from happening is impossible’, cf. GAAG piv ô uÀ yivetat TÉ KexoAvobat yeve- 
o8au, oUK äv Suvatov éxcivo yevéoba Aéyorto, ef ye Suvatév got: ToUTO 6 oldv 
Te yeveoOar dxwAutov dv (p. 9, 5—7 Bruns), which may be compared with De 
jato 176, 14—16 and my insertion. 
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causes which bring about their contradictories in accordance with 
destiny; for these are also the causes of their not taking place, since 
it is impossible, given the same external circumstances, that 
contradictory events should occur. Because, then, we are ignorant 
of what these causes are, the occurrence of events contradictory to 
those which take place is not excluded’ (176, 17—23). 

When the argument is stated as a whole the need for the inserted 
sentence becomes quite clear. What excludes an event from taking 
place is the cause of its contradictory taking place. Every contra- 
dictory event which is known not to occur is excluded by something: 
that is, it fails to meet the condition posited at the beginning of the 
argument ‘what is prevented by nothing’. But unless we know the 
cause of a, we havenogrounds forexcluding the occurrence of not-a*. 
And where we have no grounds for excluding xot-a, then not-a is pos- 
sible, even if it will not take place. For, of any two contradictory 
events, one necessarily cannot take place; but in the absence of any 
grounds for excluding either of them now, we may say that, though 
a is destined to happen since this must be true for one of the pair, 
not-a is not excluded by this fact. What would exclude not-a is our —Ţ 
knowledge of the causes which will bring about a. In the absence of 
this knowledge we must say both that one event is destined and that 
the other is possible, since we have no grounds for identifying which of 
the two is the one which will be caused to happen. Thus the assertion 
‘The Russians will land a man on Mars in 1975’ refers to an event 
which is possible, even if it will not take place. For it is necessarily 
true that the Russians will either do this or will not do it, and be- 
fore the event we have no grounds for excluding one member of the 
disjunction. In the Stoic view this means that both events are pos- 
sible. , ; 

Alexander’s comment on this theory is contemptuous. Rightly 
perceiving that its authors make ‘possiblity depend upon our know- 
ledge’ (Ti ńuerépa Yvwpioe: TO SuUVaTOV EoTa1) he asserts that ‘our 
ignorance has nothing to do with the existence or non-existence of 
things’ (176, 24—27). This rhetorical objection, in which possi- 


24 See Sambursky, Physics of the Stoics (London 1959) pp. 76ff. Sambursky gives an 
excellent account of the Stoic concept of possibility as a ‘subjective category 
based on ignorance of the future’ p. 75, and he notes the connection between their 
account in Alexander ad loc. and their theory of disjunctions in logic. I believe 
that his analysis of Alexander’s text, with which I fully concur, lends support to 
the sentence I propose to insert. 

*5 Cf. Boethius, In De Int. II, p. 197. ‘Peripatetici non in nobis hoc sed in ipsa natura 
posuerunt’. For a summary of Aristotle’s view cf. Sambursky op. cit. 71—4. 
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bility is treated as a kind of thing, shows again how little Alexander 
attempts to consider the Stoic argument on its own terms. Both 
their account of túy and their theory of possibility amount to 
redefinitions of conventional concepts. In a fully deterministic 
scheme, such as the Stoic, there is no place for any objective con- 
tingency”*; hence their treatment of possibility is not a claim that 
it exists under certain conditions, but that it is a mode of discourse 
appropriate when men are ignorant of certain causes. Alexander ar- 
gues as if the function of tuyn and possibility which he requires is 
also the reference of deterministic theory. Instead of grasping the 
implications of a causal nexus and attacking them systematically, 
he advances his own views, and then picks out similar-looking state- 
ments by his opponents without considering the context from which 
they spring?’. 

According to Alexander (177, 2) some proceeded from this view of 
the possible to assert that determinism does not entail that events 
whose occurrence is unalterable &€ dava&yxns yiveoOa1, since the 
contradictory event is possible, in the prescribed sense of possi- 
bility. From the preceding argument we would suppose that ‘non- 
necessity’ is also a subjective category dependent on human ig- 
norance of the future. But Alexander, for the purpose of his refuta- 
tion, reports a quite different Stoic argument: “The proposition 
“there will be a sea-battle tomorrow” can be true without being 
necessary. For the necessary is what is always true, but this asser- 
tion is no longer true after the event?®. But if it is not necessary, 
neither does the event which it signifies proceed from necessity, i.e. 
that there will be a sea-battle tomorrow. But if this will not be 
true from necessity, since it 7s true that there will be a sea-battle, 
though not from necessity, it is clearly true by possibility. And if so, 
it is not inconsistent that an event should be possible when all 
events occur in accordance with destiny’ (177, 7—14). 


26 Cf. Cicero De div. I 127, ‘Praeterea cum fato omnia fiunt . . . si quis mortalis pos- 
sit esse, qui colligationem causarum omnium perspiciat animo, nihil eum profecto 
fallat’. . 

27 Contrast his much more careful and systematic procedure in Quaest. I 4 where he 
begins by drawing out the consequences which a causal nexus entails for possi- 
bility and potentiality. 

28 Diog. Laert. VII 75 gives the Stoic definition of the necessary as Strep &AnOés 
Öv OUK EoTiv ém1dekTIKOV Tou weudos civar, À émidextixov èv oti, ta 8’ ExTds 
QUTG EvavtTiouTal mpos TO weudSos efvai. See Kneale, Development of Logic 
pp. 124—5. 


17 Arch. Gesch. Philosophie, Bd. 52 
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Unfortunately the state of our text does not permit a clear grasp 
of Alexander's counter-argument. This certainly draws on Aristotle 
De Jnt. ix, as Verbeke points out (pp. 84f.), since Alexander 
concludes that if it is true at time ¢ that a sea-battle will take place 
tomorrow, this entails the necessity tomorrow of the proposition 
‘a sea-battle took place’ (177, 25—27). And it seems as if Alexander 
attacked both the confinement of necessity to ‘what is always true’ 
and the criteria for judging a proposition to be necessary. But the 
steps by which he argues that the truth of singular propositions refer- 
ring to the future is inconsistent with their non-necessity are very 
obscure (177, 21—25). He seems to say that, although they omit. 
necessity from the formulation of true future singular assertions, 
the Stoics are in effect admitting it if its addition does not alter the 
truth value of such statements. If so, his criticism is justified. But 
the text here is too defective to offer the basis for an adequate 
assessment of Alexander’s procedure. 


II 


In the next four chapters (XI—XIV) Alexander sets out to | 
establish certain positive theses concerning the freedom of human 
action, and then uses these to refute the determinists. 


1. A causal nexus entails that deliberation is in vain. Then man has 
been endowed with the power of deliberation to no purpose. 
But this is contrary to the teleological workings of physts. From 
nature we secure the power of judging our presentations; only 
after examination of them do we assent or not assent?®. This 
means that deliberation gives us the power of acting in a way we 
should not have acted by yielding to the presentation without 
deliberation®®. But a causal nexus denies the possibility of alter- 
native actions, which means that our actions will be the same 
whether we deliberate or not (chapter XI)*. 


The Aristotelian colour of this argument is clear both in the use 
it makes of teleology, and also from the conception of BovAeveobat. 


29 178, 19—24 éyew Trap’ attiis Korth T&v TpooTITrTOVEdy pavtacidy Tepi Tiveov 
ds aipetayv tov Adyov, © ypaupevos, ef èv ¿ferağópeva TA pavtacbevta, ofa TAV 
pPXAV épdvn, Kal got, cuyKatatibetai te TH pavtTacia Kal OUTS LETEIOIV CUTE... 

30 179, 8—10 16 Eyovtas Tuds Eouctav TÄS aipécews T&v mpaktéwv, O OUK Gv ÈT- 
pd&éauev ut) BouAevocuevoi TH GAAO TrpPaEa1 av Sià TO eiga TH npoomeocovon pav- 
TAOIK. 

31 179, 12—20. 
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Equally, as Verbeke also points out, the language in which it is ex- 
pressed shows the influence of Stoicism: this is most marked in the 
stress on ópuń and ovyKatd@eois as factors in the psychology of 
action®2, But these Stoic terms express concepts which are analo- 
gous, though not identical, to Aristotle’s dpe§is and BouAevois*®. 
Turning to the argument itself, we may make three observations: 
first, nothing in chapter XI looks like or purports to be a quotation 
or summary from the Stoics; Alexander postpones his detailed at- 
tack to the next chapters. 

Second, the Stoics do not appear to have incorporated BouAeveoBat 
in their psychology of action, as something independent of assent 
(ouyKatdaeotis)34, But this does not mean that they regarded human 
actions as entirely caused by whatever happens to be presented to 
the mind. Between presentations and external actions comes as- 
sent, and assent is an activity of the logos?5. As Cicero explains in 
De Fato 42—44 proximate or antecedent causes are required to ac- 
tivate the eye or the mind. But in the case of human action the prin- 
cipal cause is assent, not phantasza; the latter is the necessary con- 
dition of the former. Assent in Stoic theory gives a man the power of 
judging his presentations®. They do not determine how he will 
respond. His judgement is not free in the sense of being ‘uncaused’, 
since the character is determined by internal factors, themselves the 
product of heredity and environment?’. But it is sufficient to note 
here that assent in Stoicism fulfils the role which Alexander re- 
quires of deliberation. The commentator himself does not consider 
whether or how deliberation is free from internal causes. 


32 op. cit. pp. 87—9. 

33 As I have sought to show in Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 15 (1968) 
79—82. 

34 Our context in Alexander is the only reference for BouAeveoOa1 given in von 
Arnim’s index (SVF IV). 

35 Cf. Chrysippus ap. Galen (SVF II 896). So too ópuń, which is the faculty that 
translates assent into external action; cf. SVF III 175, 377, and my discussion 
Phil. Quart. 18 (1968) 337—9. 

36 Cf. Clement SVF II 992, in which assent is described as kpiois. The implications 
of this are most clearly seen in Epictetus, whose writings have survived without 
fragmentation unlike those of the early Stoics; cf. Diss. I 1, 7—14; I 12, 25—7; 
I 17, 21—8; IV I, 69. In Problems in Stoicism chapter VIII I have argued that 
Epictetus’ conception of assent is not fundamentally different from earlier 
Stoicism. Verbeke is incorrect, in my view, to place Epictetus alongside Alexan- 
der, and it seems to me unlikely that Epictetus influenced Alexander, as he 
claims, pp. 92—3. 

3? Cf. Chrysippus’ argument ap. Aulum Gellium, VII 2. 
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Third, Alexander claims that in a causal nexus deliberation will 
make no difference to human behaviour. This is the so-called lazy 
argument (dpyds Adyos), also reported by Cicero (De Fato 29ff.). 
It seems to have been popularised by Carneades, though Aristotle 
made the essential point when he noted that ‘if all things are and 
happen of necessity, there would be no need to deliberate or take 
trouble’ (De Int. ix, 18b 30—33). Chrysippus answered the argu- 
ment by claiming that a distinction should be made between events 
which are simplex and those which are copulata or confatalia: thus, 
he refuted the dilemma ‘you will recover, whether or not you calla 
doctor’ by arguing that recovery, in sucha situation, is co-fated to the 
summons of a doctor. That is to say, it is as much a matter of deter- 
minism whether I deliberate as whether I perform a particular 
physical movement. For in such cases action and deliberation are 
linked as effect to cause. On this theory our actions will be different 
if we do not deliberate, but whether we shall deliberate or not is 
predetermined. If Alexander knew this theory of confatalia he has 
not recorded it in the De fato. 


2. The removal of deliberation entails the removal of human free- 
dom or responsibility (ép’ quiv). For unprejudiced opinion inter- 
prets this as applicable to situations in which we have the power 
of acting or not acting, not merely following certain external 
causes which confront us, nor giving into them, wherever they 
lead. This is the field of deliberation, for in deliberating we exa- 
mine whether we should do this ov that. Thus é9’ uïv requires 
the possibility or capacity to choose the opposite of what we 
choose (chapter XII). 


3. The determinists do not attempt to preserve this conception of 
ép’ uiv; for they know that it, like the popular conception of 
TUN, is incompatible with determinism. Hence they deny that 
man has the power to choose and perform either of two contrary 
acts, but assert that what occurs ‘through us’ (èr fdv) is 
ép’ Huiv. They argue thus: ‘things differ in. their specific natures, 
but what occurs by the agency of each thing (Ug’ éxdoTovu) 
conforms to its nature. This applies both to animate and 
inanimate things. Whatever occurs by the agency of anything 
in accordance with its nature necessarily occurs only in that 
particular way. All such events happen so from necessity 
though not perforce, since it is impossible that something which 
has a nature to act in one way, given certain necessary circum- 
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stances, should act differently in that situation. If a stone is 
released from a height, it cannot fail to fall unless something 
prevents it. This is because it possesses weight within itself, the 
weight serving as cause of its natural movement. When external 
causes are available to assist (ouvteAoUvta mapi) the stone’s 
natural movement, the stone necessarily moves in its natural 
way ...not only is the stone unable not to move given such ex- 
ternal causes, but necessarily at such times it.does move. Such a 
‘movement occurs by the agency of fate through the stone’s in- 
strumentality (mò Tts eluappévns Sià Tov AiBou). It is the same 
with other things... living creatures possess a natural move- 
ment, that is, movement prompted by impulse. For every living 
creature, so far as its own self is concerned, moves by impulsive 
movement, which comes about by the agency of fate through 
the creature’s instrumentality ... Movements which occur in 
this way are regarded by them as dependent on animals (mì 
Cwois) and they are related to necessity in the same way as all 
other events by the fact that external causes must be available 
at the particular time, so that the animals necessarily activate 
their own impulsive movement in this way’ (chapter XIII). 


There is no reason to doubt that this is a Stoic argument. Before 
considering Alexander’s handling of it, let us try to place it in its 
Stoic context. The distinction between Urro sipyappyevns and 81a Tot 
Aifou seems to correspond to the distinction in Cicero and elsewhere 
between external antecedent causes and internal principal causes. 
It is also Stoic doctrine that internal properties are ‘the gift of fate’, 
but that point need not concern us here®®. According to Cicero 
Chrysippus claimed that fate, but not necessity, is expressed in the 
external antecedent causes, the environment?®. In some sense then 
the distinction between fate and necessity corresponds to a distinc- 
tion between external initiating causes and the internal nature of a 
thing. Thus, in the famous example of the rolling drum, fate, it is 
argued, initiates its movement, but the course this takes is referable 
to its internal properties, its volubtlitas*®. This causal theory is 
clearly presupposed in Alexander’s quotation, though he does not 
refer to it. The nature of natural objects, whether animate or 
inanimate, is given and necessary. This means that when external 


38 Cf. Chrysippus ap. Nemesium Nat. hom. 35 p. 744 Migne (SVF II 991). 
39 Cf. Cicero De fato 41—2. . 
4° Cicero ibid. 42—3; Aulus Gellius VII 2 (SVF II p. 294, 16ff.). 
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causes are available natural objects will respond in a manner ap- 
propriate to their nature. But, as the argument stresses, the charac- 
ter of the response depends on the nature of the thing in question. 
Now in the case of living things movement is prompted by ópuń, 
which in turn requires an external stimulus. But the character of 
Op varies as between men and irrational animals“. In man óppń 
is a faculty of the logos, an imperative, which requires but is not 
necessarily determined by external causes. Just so, a push may 
start a drum rolling but it does not endow the drum with its power 
to roll. I say ‘just so’, but of course the possession of Jogos makes the 
nature of a man’s responses to his environment infinitely more | 
varied than those of other natural objects. Actions then, on this 
theory, depend on or are referable to their authors if, given an ex- 
ternal cause, the response is consistent with the author’s nature*. 
In the case of man this means that he is instrumental for, and 
answerable for, what he does whenever on receipt of a pavtacia he 
assents and thereby experiences a ópuń commanding him to do 
something. What he does, we may say, depends on what he is, not- 
withstanding the fact that he could not, being the man he is, act 
otherwise. 

I hope this summary is an adequate account both of the strength 
and weakness of the Stoic position. It is certainly a denial of free- 
dom to act differently from how we do act. But, leaving aside the 
difficulties which that seems to raise for praise and blame, it is hard 
to deny the truth of the proposition that all specifically human acts 
depend on the agent’s nature and on the response this leads him to 
give to his environment. 

How does Alexander deal with this argument? His first move is 
one we have seen before: the theory fails to meet universal opinion 
which accepts ‘complete autonomy’ (aùteĵoúvciov, 182, 20—26). 
Here, Alexander blithely assumes what he has to prove, without 
apparently grasping any of the difficulties which the Stoic position 
raises for a belief in actes gratuits. Having attacked the deter- 
minists for a verbal deception, Alexander next asks: “Why, when 


41 Cf. Diog. Laert. VII 86; Stobaeus SVF III 169; Plutarch Stoic. rep. 1037 F (SVF 
III 175) ópuń ... tou d&vOpwtrou Adyos oti TpooTaKTIKOs AUTO TOU Trolelv; 
and see S. G. Pembroke on ovketosts in Problems in Stoicism ch. VI. 

42 This is the point made in Chrysippus’ argument ap. Aulum Gellium, VII 2, 
where the conclusion is drawn; ‘sic ordo et ratio et necessitas fati genera ipsa et 
principia causarum movet, impetus vero consiliorum mentiumque nostrarum ac- 
tionesque ipsas voluntas cuiusque propria et animorum ingenia moderantur’. 
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citing it as a general rule that each destined event occurs through 
the specific nature of a thing, do they confine the concept of éri 
autois to living things’ (182, 31—183, 3)? The claim, he goes on, 
that what occurs 81& ToU Ca@ou could not happen without (and there- 
fore necessarily happens with) the animal’s impulse and assent, 
could apply to inanimate things; eg. heating cannot be produced 
without fire, and nothing except heating can be produced through 
fire. Are we then to say that ‘heating is émi.1& trupi’48? This is a 
quibble. The Stoics were perhaps unwise to illustrate their general 
principle from the behaviour of inanimate objects. But they do not 
argue that ‘whatever is produced through anything qualifies as de- 
pendent (èri) on that thing’. Their claim is that whatever is produ- 
ced through anything is determined by the nature of the thing in 
question, plus external causes. Only where the nature of a living 
thing is involved, where épyn and ovyKxatdbeois are causal factors, is 
dependence or power attributable. More cogent is Alexander’s 
following point that the determinists have failed to distinguish 
human from animal behaviour, since assent and impulse are com- 
mon to both. This is certainly not made clear in the argument he 
cites, but we know that the Stoics laid great stress on the distinc- 
tion between man and irrational animals; and in particular, they 
insisted that in maturity the human impulse is shaped by Jogos. If we 
may take this into account, as seems reasonable, then the argument 
can stand; for the meaning of éri (qos will turn on whether the ac- 
tion is prompted by a rational or an irrational assent and impulse. 

Alexander lets the reader assume. that the authors of this theory 


fail to consider man’s rational nature. His remarks at this point are 


worth quoting in full: ‘Furthermore, one might wonder at them in 
this respect, namely what experience they have which makes them 
say that ép’ ńuīïv consists in impulse and assent, as a result of which 
they maintain this amongst all living things in the same way. For 
Ep TWiv does not consist in yielding to the phantasia of oneself and 
being impelled towards the thing presented’. He adds that this ex- 
perience might qualify for an account of ‘the voluntary’ (TO ékov- 
oiov), but not of ép’ hiv. ‘For voluntary action is something per- 
formed by irrational animals . . . but to be answerable for any event 
produced by himself is the prerogative of man. For in virtue of 
being rational man has:a principle in himself to judge phantasiar...’ 
(183, 21—34). | 

43 183, 11—15. He prepares the ground for this point in 182, 16—18. The same ob- 

jection is made by Nemesius Nat. hom. 35 (SVF II 991). 
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I have already argued that the power of judgment which Alexan- 
der requires is recognized in Stoic doctrine. But the point may be 
repeated by referring to some of the characteristics attributed to 
the sage: ‘He does not accept false presentations’; ‘he never assents 
precipitately’; ‘God and the sage sometimes implant false presenta- 
tions, but they do not ask us to assent or yield’“*, The fact that these 
are characteristics only of the sage reinforces the inappropriateness 
of Alexander's remarks to the Stoics. For the sage is man in propria 
persona, man as he should be if his nature is sound. Everything he 
does is performed Aoyixdés by means of assent and rational impulse. 
Such weight did the Stoics place on man’s logos that they found all 
or virtually all actual men defective in this respect. When these facts 
are taken into account it becomes almost certain that: Alexander has 
lifted a technical argument concerning the sense of êg’ uïv and its 
relation to animal psychology, and exploited the implications he sees 
-in it without considering other Stoic contexts which place it in a 
proper perspective. 

The shakiness of Alexander’s procedure on this point emerges very 
clearly from his next attack on the determinists’ conception of é9’ 
T\uiv “They seem to have overlooked reason in locating what depends 
on us in impulse, since their sophism no longer works if they say 
what depends on us consists in deliberation. For with reference to 
impulse they say that what occurs in accordance with it depends on 
living creatures, since they cannot perform what occurs through 
them independently of impulse; but if what depends on us consists 
in deliberation, it no longer follows for them that what occurs 
through man cannot happen otherwise, since though man is capable 
of deliberating he does not perform everything which occurs through 
him by deliberating’ (184, 20—27). Hitherto Alexander has at- 
tacked the determinists for neglecting logos, and placing men on the 
same level as animals. Now he argues that their theory must amount 
to this, since it would be false in fact to claim that any action which 
depends on men is aconsequence of their deliberation. First then 
the determinists are accused of underrating the intellectual aspect 
of human nature; now it is alleged that their theory of ọpọ’ hiv is 
equally invalid if it rests on deliberation as the sine qua non of 
human action. The dialectic would carry some weight if Alexander 
had first given an account of the role of logos in Stoic psychology. 
Indeed, his second argument is near the mark since early Stoics did 


44 Stobaeus SVF III 548; Plutarch Stoic. rep. 1057A. 
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place an undue weight on reason, whether healthy or perverted, in 
their unification of all mental faculties**. But it is presented as an 
appendix, rather than the second horn of a dilemma. The reader is 
thus left with the impression that the determinists have neglected 
logos; for, as an afterthought, they could not attribute êp’ nuiv to 
ópuń and (as the Stoics in fact did) make ópuń rational. ` 


IV 


From chapter XVI onwards Alexander deals primarily with the 
adverse consequences for ethics which follow from strict deter- 
minism, concluding with some observations on divine foreknowledge 
and providence. Much of his argument here develops points made 
earlier and an analysis of its treatment of Stoic theses must await 
another occasion. The subject matter has been well analysed by 
Verbeke*®, | 

But we are left with a problem. Why, if the Stoics are Alexan- 
der’s prime object of attack, does he present his argument in these 
general terms and advance some of their own theories, as if they 
were his own, against them? We may attempt an answer to this 
question by considering first, the intentions of his De fato, and se- 
cond, its relation to other late treatises on destiny. 

Alexander dedicated his work to the emperors, Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. The choice of such august dedicatees, in a book 
designed to establish some measure of human freedom and responsi- 
bility, was clearly related to his theme. Alexander stresses the im- 
portance of this at the beginning and end of his work: ‘the attitude 
of men to events is different among those who believe that. all 
things happen of necessity and in accordance with fate from those 
who think that some events do not possess antecedent causes deter- 
mining their occurrence’ (164, 17—20). And at the end: ‘Since we 
are ourselves in charge of becoming better or worse we shall under- 
take the practice of virtue. For a man is master only of those si- 
tuations in which hé has the possibility of not acting’ (212, 13—16). 
Alexander, then, addresses himself to. his subject as one committed 
to a measure of freedom in human action; and he constantly sup- 


45 Alexander knows of this theory since he cites it at De an. 118, 6ff. (SVF II 823). 
Ihave discussed some of its consequences in Phil. Quart. 18 (1968), 338—9; 
341—343. 

46 op. cit. 91—99. For Alexander’s argument pp. 196—8 cf. my discussion in 
Problems in Stoicism ch. VIII. 
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ports his arguments by appeal to the normal beliefs of men. More 
than half his treatise is concerned with the deleterious consequences 
for ethics that follow from strict determinism. 

The specific reason which he gives for his subject is as follows: 
‘Men agree that destiny exists and that it is a cause; but they are 
not agreed on what it is and what it consists in... . All those who 
say everything happens according to destiny take destiny to be an 
irreversible cause; but some do not think that everything happens 
according to destiny, but suppose there to be some other causes of 
events as well... . There are also those who think that sometimes 
everything occurs according to destiny, especially in such cases 
where their fortunes are adverse, but when they are successful in- 
their aims they regard themselves as responsible; on the grounds 
that they would not have encountered what they do unless they 
themselves had done this rather than that, in as much as they had 
the possibility of not so acting. Owing to this disagreement an in- 
vestigation of destiny is a necessary undertaking for philosophers’ 
(165, 14—166, 14). | 

This tripartite scheme of views on destiny seems to be a common- 
place. It occurs in a modified form in Tacitus, who also gives no ~ 
names to the holders of each view*’. In a historian this is perhaps 
unremarkable, but in Alexander it is a fact which requires explana- 
tion. Thus in his De mixtione he begins with a survey of the Atomist 
and Stoic theories of mixture, introducing his remarks with the ex- 
pression gor Sè Å Xpuoimmou 56€a mepi Kodoews Se (216, 14); and 
concluding with kal auth ev 1 TED kpáoews Sóga XpuCiTrTrou TE Kat 
TOV KAT AUTOV MplACDOgOUVTOY (218, 9—10). But in the De fato his 
references are always indirect: eg. oi A€yovtes TraVTa Kad’ siuappévnv 
<yeveobar> (186, 13—14); Tò Sóyua TotTto (188,17); Tol Sóyuaros 
toutou KUpio1 (190, 11—12); tois tovtov tév tTpdtrov Aéyouotyv (194, 
25f.). When he uses expressions such as kaT& TouTous or gaoiv, we 
have to supply ‘those who say all things are predestined’. I conclude 
that we will come to a juster appreciation of Alexander’s procedure 
if we take his text for what, on face value, it 1s: a defence of some 


47 Annals VI 22, cf. Josephus on Tpsis aiptceis 13, 172. For a detailed study of 
these passages, and the general problem of theories of destiny in later antiquity 
see Willy Theiler, “Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre’, Phyllobolia für Peter 
von dey Mühll (Basel 1946). Tacitus, in citing what is clearly Stoic doctrine, notes 
not only the belief in a causal nexus, but also, what Alexander omits, ‘Ac tamen 
electionem vitae nobis relinquunt, quam ubi elegeris, certum imminentium or- 
dinem’, 
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freedom in human action, and a generalised attack on determinism, 
based upon Aristotle with some borrowing from Stoic language and 
thought. In much the same way ps.-Plutarch De fato and Calcidius’ 
In Timaeum (CXLII—CXC) combine a form of Platonism with a 
rather larger quantity of Stoic doctrine. Neither of these discussions 
refers to ‘The Stoics’ as such*8. Ps.-Plutarch concludes by briefly 
noting: kaTd& 5é Tov évavtiov pdAioTa uėv Kal Trpdtov ... . (574e—f) ; 
and Calcidius writes ‘Sed quia sunt aliquanta quae contra haec e 
diverso dicuntur, proponenda sunt et diluenda’ (CLX). Yet both 
ps.-Plutarch and Calcidius accept from the Stoics: 1, a belief in the 
universal recurrence of events (Calcid. CXLIX; Plut. 569c); 2, 
destiny as a 6eouds or sanctio ‘which contains all things’ (Calcid. CL; 
Plut. 570); and 3, in Calcidius and Nemesius we find a distinction 
between &€€ U1ro8écecos (e praecessione) and Ka’ UTrdbeo1v (secundum 
praecessionem) which corresponds to and is clearly influenced by 
the Stoic distinction between antecedent and principal causes‘. © 
We need not pursue the parallels exhaustively®®. Enough evidence 
has been cited to suggest that all three treatises, though opposed to 
the strictest determinism, borrow extensively from doctrines held 
by the most famous of ancient determinists, the Stoics. In this we 
may find an explanation for the omission of specific references to the 
Stoics. | | 

Waszink has shown that the doctrine on fate which appears in 
Calcidius and Nemesius derives from Platonism of the first century 
A. D51. He suggests that Porphyry was the immediate source of 
both writers, and that Porphyry based himself on Numenius and, 
to a lesser extent, on Alexander of Aphrodisias. We know nothing in 
detail about Numenius’ views on destiny, but it is reasonable to as- 
sume that, like Antiochus, he may have tried to steer a middle 
course between the uncompromising attacks of Clitomachus and 
Carneades and the views of their opponents, the Stoics®?. We have 
to account for the considerable common ground between Stoicism 
and later Platonism on destiny, and it seems reasonable to seek this 


48 Outside his critical section (CLX—-CLXXV) Calcidius refers to the disagreement 
between Cleanthes and Chrysippus on the relation of providence to destiny 
(CXLIV). 

49 Calcid. CL; Nemes. Nat. Hom. 38. Ps.-Plut. also refers to destiny as &€ Úmoðéoews, 
570. See Theiler op. cit. 72—4. 

50 For further references see the apparatus in Waszink’s edition of Calcidius and the 
notes to Plutarch Moralia VII ad loc., edited by De Lacy and Einarson. 

51 Plato Latinus iv (London and Leiden 1962) pp. Iviii—Ixiii. 

52 Cf. Yon, Cicéron. Traité du destin (Paris 1950) pp. xlv—xlix. 
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in the eclectic tendencies of the first centuries B. C. and A. D. An- 
tiochus and Numenius thought the Stoics had derived their teaching 
form the later Academy and were quite prepared to take over doc- 
trines which suited them®, There is more similarity than difference 
between the views of ps.-Plutarch and Calcidius and those of the 
Stoics. On Alexander the Stoic influence is only a little less strong. 
He too has been influenced by the community of language and 
doctrine characteristic of the contemporary philosophical climate. 
In such circumstances it is not surprising that his and other attacks 
on determinism are expressed in anonymous terms. 

Are we then to conclude that Alexander is not attacking ‘the 
Stoics’? The answer must, I fear, be equivocal. He attacks ‘those 
who say that all things are determined’, and he does so by focus- 
sing attention on certain Stoic theses. But unless we assume, what 
is improbable, a more extreme form of Stoic determinism than that 
known to us as Chrysippus’ doctrine, Alexander cannot be said to 
direct the De fato as a whole against Stoicism**. Many of the views 
he attacks will have been held by Stoics, but Alexander does not 
attempt a systematic presentation and critique of Stoic deter- 
minism. 


53 Cf. Merlan in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philo- 
sophy (Cambridge 1967) p. 96. 

54 Theiler op. cit. 65—7 argues that Alexander’s attacks, or those of his source, 
were directed not against Chrysippus but against Philopator, a Stoic writing at 
the beginning of the second century A. D. Our only evidence for Philopator is 
contained in two references by Nemesius (Nat. hom. 35). In the first of these he 
is named alongside Chrysippus and others for holding that every natural object 
has a specific activity as the gift of destiny; for 6a this is ópuãv and ovyKkatati- 
§eo8a1, and when such activities are not impeded by externals the results in 
which they issue are ọpọ’ ñuiv. Nemesius then adds of tauta Aéyovtes (eioi Sè T&v 
ZTwikOv, Xpvortrirés te kal Didotratap, Kal &AAo1 TOA Kal Aautrpoi) ... The 
doctrine reported is that found also in Alexander De fato pp. 181—2 (see above 
pp. 260f.). A little later, after refuting it, Nemesius concludes ei yap Thv dpyty 
Ep’ Hiv térTovolv, STi púoet TAUTHY Exopev, Ti KAU, Kal Ertl TH Trupl A€yetv 
eivai TO Kaielv... (cf. Alex. p. 183, 15) as mou Kal Trapeuqaivetv goikev 6 Oto- 
TaTOp èv TH Tepl Eiuappévns. oUK Goa TO Sr Hud UII TÄS eiuappévns yivópevov 
Ep’ t\piv ŝoti. Theiler concludes that the distinction between 81 fav and Utro 
eiuappévns was made not by Chrysippus, but by Philopator, whom he takes to 
be Alexander’s source and opponent. But the whole section of Nat. hom. pp. 
744 (54)—745 (75) is a refutation of the view ascribed to Chrysippus, Philopa- 
tor and others; cf. Mette R. E. s. v. Philopator. It certainly does not warrant 
the claim that Philopator, who may have been a source for Alexander, modi- 
fied views of Chrysippus. The value of Nemesius’ evidence is, I think, that it 
ascribes certain views not to ‘the Stoics’ tout court, but to two individual 
Stoics and ‘many other distinguished men’. 


